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the report of a previously constituted commit- 
tee upon the nomination of officers. This 
committee reported as their nominee for Presi- 
dent, Hon. James Russell Lowell, — an an- 
nouncement which, being quite unexpected by 
at least a large part of the Convention, was 
naturally received with enthusiastic applause. 
The other officers nominated by the committee 
and at once elected by the Association were : 
Secretary, A. Marshall Elliott, of Johns Hop- 
kins University; Treasurer, H. A. Todd, of 
the same institution ; Executive Council, the 
foregoing ex-officio and also Franklin Carter, 
of Williams; W. T. Hewett, of Cornell; B. F. 
O'Connor, of Columbia ; Sylvester Primer, of 
Charleston ; J. M. Garnett, of the University 
of Virginia ; Rodes Massie, of the University 
of Tennessee ; J. K Newton, of Oberlin ; Cal- 
vin Thomas, of the University of Michigan, 
and H. C. G. von Jagemann, of the University 
of Indiana ; Editorial Committee : James A. 
Harrison, of Washington and Lee University; 
and Edward S. Sheldon, of Harvard. 

The Committee upon Nominations also 
recommended an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, (and their recommendation was after 
some discussion adopted by the Association), 
by the terms of which the Executive Council 
are hereafter to designate from their own num- 
ber a committee of three, which is to be known 
as the Executive Committee of the Association. 
To this committee are to be submitted through 
the Secretary, at least one month in advance 
of theconvention, all papers designed for the 
Association. This committee are then to have 
power to accept or reject such papers, and to 
designate from among the papers accepted, 
such as shall be read in full, and such as shall 
be read in brief, or by topics, for subsequent 
publication; and also to prescribe a program 
of proceedings, fixing the time to be allowed 
for each paper and its discussion. 

After this business was disposed of, papers 
were read by Prof. F. V. N. Painter, of Salem, 
Va., upon "Recent Educational Movements in 
their Relation to Language," by Prof. J. M. 
Garnett, of the University of Virginia, upon 
"The Course in English and its Value as a 
Discipline," and by Dr. Julius Goebel, of Bal- 
timore, upon "Poetry in the Chronicle of Lim- 
burg." A brief outline of a paper upon "The 



Methods of Wilhelm Scherer as a Critic of 
Faust," was submitted by the writer of this 
report. Owing to lack of time the expected 
paper by Prof. A. M. Elliott, of Baltimore, upon 
"Speech Mixture in French Canada" was not 
read. 

After passing resolutions of thanks and de- 
ciding to hold the next convention in Philadel- 
phia (the vote stood Philadelphia 29, Cincinnati 
24), the Association adjourned, the greater part 
of its members joining the advertised excursion 
to Washington, where, for the next twenty-four 
hours they might have been seen occupied in 
various ways. These "ways," however, were 
not closely enough related to the subject of 
Modern Languages to call for further notice 
here. 

Calvin Thomas. 

University of Michigan. 



A VAIL ABLE FRENCH TEXTS, IV. 

The Clarendon Press publications havejustly 
earned for themselves a high reputation, and 
the score of French texts with this imprint is 
in every way equal and often superior to the 
best that has been offered of the kind. The 
first French books published in the series were 
a set of French Classics edited by M. Gustave 
Masson, an unfortunate title as it tells nothing 
of the contents of the seven volumes that now 
compose it. 

Volume I. of the French Classics contains : 
Corneille, ' Cinna ' and Molifere, ' Les Femmes 
sayantes.' Very lately M. Masson has given a 
new and much improved edition of ' Cinna ' 
published separately, also at the Clarendon 
Press. Volume II. contains Racine, 'Andro- 
maque' and Corneille, 'Le Menteur.' The 
choice of the latter play was a very felicitous 
one, as it enables instructors who wish to go 
beyond Moliere in comedy to read with their 
classes the first modern French comedy 
which is really a masterpiece. ' Le Menteur ' 
offers difficulties enough for any pupil, how- 
ever advanced he may be. Volume III. con- 
tains : Moliere, ' Les Fourberies de Scapin ' 
and Racine, ' Athalie ' thus offering a combina- 
tion of very gay prose and very grave verse. 
Volume IV. has for its sub-title ' A Selection 
from the Letters of Madame de SeVigne" and 
her contemporaries.' This selection, together 
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with all the notes and genealogical and 
chronological tables, does honor to the editor. 
After over two hundred pages of letters by 
Madame de SeVigne\ there are seventy pages 
more of letters by Descartes, Balzac, Voiture, 
Mile, de Scude>y, Scarron, Saint-Evremond, 
Bussy-Rabutin, Boileau, Racine, Fenelon and 
others. All this makes of the volume the very 
best book I know of either to use in a special 
course on the seventeenth century or even 
merely to give an idea of French epistolary 
writing in general, although I must add that, 
as a rule, students are not much attracted by 
letters of any kind unless scattered in with 
other reading. Volume V.' A Selection of tales 
by modern writers ' is an excellent elementary 
reading book. It contains that gem of French 
literature, ' Voyage autour de ma chambre' by 
Xavier de Maistre ; a rather dismal tale by 
Mme. de Duras, ' Ourika ;' a story by Fiev^e, 
' La Dot de Suzette '; one of About 's prettiest 
short pieces, ' Les Jumeaux de l'Hdtel Cor- 
neille' and a few selections, too few, from 
Topffer. In volume VI. M. Masson has gone 
back to the drama, but he has made a happy 
innovation by selecting two plays not often 
read because not easily accessible separately, 
' Le Joueur ' by Regnard and ' Le Grondeur ' 
by Brueys and Palaprat. They are both 
amusing, both very idiomatic, the former 
being in verse, the latter in rather easy prose. 
The editor, mindful of the public for whom he 
prepared his edition, has carefully omitted all 
the passages in these, as well as in all his 
other publications, which he judged unfit for 
the school-room. The last volume of the 
French Classics is 'Louis XIV and his con- 
temporaries as described in extracts from the 
best Memoirs of the seventeenth century.' 
This makes a very good text book for an ad- 
vanced class, containing long extracts from the 
Cardinal de Retz and from Saint-Simon, both 
very difficult writers, also selections from 
Mademoiselle de Montpensierand Madame de 
Motteville, besides an Appendix in which there 
is a Mazarinade and other matter relating to 
the period of the Fronde. 

In i8.:4 M. Blouet, better known here as Max 
O'Rell, the author of 'John Bull et son ile,' 
edited the first volume of ' L'Eloquence de la 
chaire et de la tribune francaises ' devoted to 



French sacred oratory. It contains selections 
from Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Massillon, Fleshier 
and Mascaron, but no oration or sermon in full. 
The second volume, not yet published, is to 
contain extracts from the great political 
speeches of French orators from Mirabeau to 
Gambetta, a very desirable publication. It is 
enough to mention Corneille's ' Horace,' 
Racine's ' Esther ' and Voltaire's ' Merope,' all 
edited by Mr. Saintsbury, and MoliSre's ' Les 
Femmes savantes ' and ' Les Fourberies de 
Scapin,' both with notes by M. Masson and 
Moltere's 'Les Precieuses ridicules' edited 
by Mr. Lang. They are all very good editions. 
Beaumarchais' ' Barbier de Seville ' is pre- 
sented in a very attractive form, with pro- 
legomena on French Comedy by Messrs. 
Saintsbury and Austin Dobson. No more 
sprightly reading could be found. Even the 
long ' Lettre moder£e ' which precedes the 
comedy is brimful of wit. 

All the latest French publications in the 
Clarendon Press Series are of the highest 
importance as texts. I purposely avoid in 
these articles speaking of the notes, &c, 
although it is almost impossible to omit 
a mere mention of them when they are as 
good as Mr. Saintsbury's. It certainly is 
very useful to republish the masterpieces of 
literature in an attractive form. But those who 
have directed the choice of new material, 
which they have made available for the use of 
students, deserve our thanks. 

Mr. Saintsbury's selection from Sainte- 
Beuve's ' Causeries du lundi ' is new material. 
This little volume contains twelve extracts, rang- 
ing in date from 1832 to 1867, thus showing the 
author's delicate touch at different periods of 
his career. Personally and for college purposes, 
and indeed Sainte-Beuve is fit reading only 
for college classes, I should have liked longer 
extracts, whole unbroken ' Causeries ' if possir 
ble ; but such as it is Mr. Saintsbury's choice 
is welcome. Alfred de Musset's 'On ne badine 
pas avec 1 'amour' and 'Fantasio,' both edited by 
Mr. Pollock, are also college reading of the 
highest grade. Although both of these plays 
are in prose, they reach the ideal heights of 
poetry. They are so beautiful as specimens 
of the highest literary work that they should 
only be read bv students advanced enough to 
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appreciate them and never be made a mere 
pretext for grammatical or philological ex- 
planations. 

I hope that Mr. Saintsbury's ' Edgar Quillet, 
Lettres a sa mere ' will prove a success to the 
publishers, but I still have doubts as to the in- 
terest that students can take in letters. If any 
can please them, these will. Full of youthful 
cheerfulness and feeling without ever being 
sentimental, they give a vivid picture of Qui- 
net's student life, his early travels and studies. 
No healthier book could be put into the hands 
of youth. It is comparatively easy reading. 
Th^ophile Gautier, on the contrary, is not easy 
reading. Prof. Knapp, of Yale, was the first, I 
think, who ventured to give long extracts from 
him in his very original French Reader, and 
now Mr. Saintsbury has selected twenty-four 
passages from his various Voyages which he 
has published under the title ' Scenes of 
Travel.' Spain, Russia, Italy, Constantinople, 
were all visited by the brilliant, the exuberant, 
the eccentric Theophile Gautier, and his vivid 
descriptions of scenes and places give him the 
highest rank as a word painter. He is, there- 
fore, a good writer to give to advanced stu- 
dents to exhibit to them, as Mr. Saintsbury says, 
" the capabilities of the French tongue." 

Mr. George Saintsbury's 'Specimens of 
French Literature from Villon to Hugo ' can 
scarcely be ranked with propriety among the 
Clarendon Press French Texts. Yet its merits 
from a literary point of view are such that it 
ought in no sense to be considered as merely 
a French Reader. It forms a companion 
volume and is a very useful supplement to the 
same author's excellent ' Short History of 
French Literature,' a book which yields a 
great deal more than its modest title promises. 
The selections in the ' Specimens' are not only 
those of a man of taste but of a scholar who 
has an unusually wide range of knowledge in 
French literature. They are arranged solely 
with the view of giving a complete picture of 
the literary development of France from the 
end of the fifteenth century down to recent 
times. As a help, either to illustrate lectures 
or to accompany any text book in French Lit- 
erature, Mr. Saintsbury's ' Specimens ' are the 
very best work I know. Nothing in France 
in one volume has been published that is so 



good and so practical, nothing that could so 
well meet the wants of student or instructor. 

Ferdinand B6cher. 
Harvard University. 
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In his "History of English Dramatic Litera- 
ture," Prof. Ward says that it is a phenomenon 
frequently observable in the history of the 
literature of translations that marked atten- 
tion is paid at one particular time to one par- 
ticular author. I think this is not only true of 
the literature of translations, but also of the 
influence exerted by a poet upon the literary 
taste and the development of a special branch 
of poetry. A very striking example in the 
history of literary influences is Seneca, whose 
tragedies — the collection of those ten pieces 
that usually go under his name — were trans- 
lated and imitated in the beginning of the 
modern drama of the different nations. 

This influence was first felt in Italy, where 
early in the fourteenth century several writers 
composed tragedies after the model of Seneca. 
Albertino Mussato wrote a Latin tragedy, 
called "Eccerinis," in which he retained the 
ancient chorus and all the predominant fea- 
tures of the classic stage. Like all the other 
imitators of Seneca, in the composition of his 
tragedy he made use of several of that author's 
plays, especially of "Thyestes." Of far 
inferior worth is a second tragedy by the same 
author, entitled "Achilleis." In the year 1464 
Corraro wrote "Procne" on the same model, 
and as an evidence of how much the admiration 
for Seneca had increased, "Hippolyte" was 
about the same time produced upon the stage 
in the Latin language. 

But here it may be asked, how was it that 
the Roman philosopher came to form the 
model of the dramatists of this period ? Not 
only is this influence perceptible in Italy, but 
the two great tragedians of France are also 
indebted to him. Even in England, Germany 
and the Netherlands he has affected the drama 
in its origin, though it has digressed according 
to the taste of the respective nations. How 
did his writings exercise so universal an influ- 
ence ? Prof. Ebert entered into this question 
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